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In five cases the words are different forms of the 

same verb : 

caste 1 s. pres. and 3 s. perf. 62 / 2171, 
fare inf. and pp. 70/2435, 
telle inf. and 1 s. pres. 143/411, 
tolde 1 s. perf. and 3 s. perf. 158 / 880, 
lye v. and inf. 278/3898. 

And in eleven cases the words are absolutely 
identical. These instances are: 



wey 


89 / 3133, 


woot 


143/439, 


was 


153/752, 


wyse 


155/796, 


eontree 


191/1908, 


sente 


263/3403, 


two 


270/3643, 


broughte 


278/3884, 


he 


278/3904, 


smale 


415 / 382, 


reste 


439/1132. 



(in a 7-line stanza). 



(in an 8-line stanza). 



These eleven clear cases of absolutely identical 
rime are worth noting because Professor Skeat, in 
his edition of The Prioresses Tale, says (on page 
215) : " Chaucer sometimes rimes words which are 
spelt exactly alike, but only when their meanings 
differ." And on page lxviii: "words thus re- 
peated must be used in different senses." I cannot 
find that he either retracts or modifies this state- 
ment in his complete edition of Chaucer. 

[It may be worth while to note that wyse, which 
Mr. Cromie quotes as riming with itself in 269 / 
3609, occurs only once in that stanza; and that 
seven other cases of identical rime in the Ellesmere 
ms. are changed in Skeat's edition. These are : 
53 / 1832 doutelees, in Skeat reechelees, 



158/910 sone, 


' efi-sone, 


275/3788 sone, 


' eft-sone, 


401/2278 is, 


' line changed, 


416/418 name, 


' fame, 


437/1069 supposed, 


' purposed, 


470/2234 sette, 


' fette.'] 



As there are some 8800 rimes in the Canterbury 
Tales, the 657 identical rimes form almost seven 
and one-half per cent, of the whole number, a 
percentage, which, so far as I know, is more than 
twice that found in any modern English poet. 
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MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 

H. Schneegans, Moliere. Berlin, 1902, xi, 261 pp. 

Professor Schneegans' excellent biography of 
Moliere (which forms the forty-second volume of 
the well-known series Geistesheldm, published by 
Ernst Hofmann and Co., Berlin) is divided into 
eight chapters: I. Kindheit und erste Anfange, 
II. die Wanderjahre, III. die Zeit des Suehens und 
Tastens, IV. Heirat und Sehule der Ehe, V. die 
Jahre desKampfes, VI. die truben Jahre, VII. In 
der Sehule der A lien und im Dienste des Konigs, 
VIII. das Ende. 

From the short preface the reader may already 
guess that Professor Schneegans, not content to 
compile and render intelligible to a vast circle of 
amateurs and novices the chief results gained by 
the patient and laborious researches of the last 
twenty years, intends to represent the great French 
genius in a new light, firstly, by strictly observing 
the chronological order (which had been neglected 
by former biographers), secondly, by assuming a 
more comprehensive stand-point, from which the 
originality of the poet might be more clearly dis- 
cerned than in former days. Professor Schneegans, 
the well-known scholar and excellent Moliere- 
connaisseur, is indeed fully entitled to express new 
opinions and thoughts of his own on this subject, 
though it cannot be denied that the long row of 
essential discoveries concerning the life and works 
of Moliere appears to have come to a close. In 
this case, perhaps, the strictly chronological order 
has its drawbacks. I believe that the juxtaposi- 
tion of the principal events of the poet's life and 
comedies of approximately the same date, urged 
Professor Schneegans more than was necessary to 
insist on the sombre reflexes which the bright gar- 
ment of Moliere's Muse fatally caught from dreary 
episodes of his life. Ph. Aug, Becker (JAteratur- 
blattfur germ. u. roman. Philologie, Februar, 1902) 
objects to the " zu lyrische Auffassung des Komikers." 
But who can help falling now and then into the 
alluring habits of Paul Lindau ? Especially with 
Moliere, whose unwise marriage must have now 
and then galled his wit and humor. 

A few trifling remarks may not seem out of 
place. On p. 4, Professor Schneegans calls the 
French " leichtsinnig ". This severe mode of judg- 
ing the character of a whole nation reminds me 
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of a passage of E. Browning's Aurora Leigh 
(sixth book), which I shall certainly not quote 
here in its full length but which contains a whole- 
some lecture on the levity with which opinions are 
handed over till " the same thing shall pass at last 
for absolutely wise, and not with fools exclusively." 
And so we say the French are light, as if we said 
the cat mews or the milch-cow gives us milk. 

On p. 70 ff. Professor Schneegans turns our at- 
tention to the dismal conditions of the French 
stage in the seventeenth century. Perhaps the in- 
teresting, most accurate description might be en- 
hanced by mentioning the year 1672. On the 
16th of October, " la Comtesse d'Escarbagnas " 
was performed as well as " l'Amour mfidecin." It 
was a Sunday, and pages and domestics of the 
Mareohal de Gramont were busy thrashing a 
spectator, and pelting the actors with stones ; and 
when Moli&re entered the stage, they aimed at him 
part of a large tobacco-pipe. P. 71 reminds me 
of Musset's ingenious way of explaining difficulties 
caused to the French classics by the preposterous 
privilegies of the noblemen. In his essay on the 
" Trageclie " (a propos des debuts de Mile Kachel), 
Musset asserts that he perfectly understands why 
Racine's tragedies appear inanimate to the public 
of his day. 

" Et d'ou vient maintenant qu'au theatre, il feut 
le dire, les tragedies de Racine, toutes magnifiques 
qu'elles sont, paraissent froides par instants, et 
meme d'une froideur bizarre, comme de belles 
statues a demi animees? C'est que le comte de 
Lauraguais a donne 1 trente mille francs, en 1759, 
pour qu'on otat les banquettes de la scene; c'est 
qu'Andromaque, Monime, Emilie,sont aujourd'hui 
toutes seules dans de grands peristyles ou rien ne 
les g&ie, oil elles peuvent se promener sur une 
surface de soixante pieds carres, et les marquis ne 
sont plus la pour entourer l'actrice, pour dire un 
bon mot apres chaque tirade, pour ramasser l'even- 
tail d'Hermione, ou critiquer les canons de Thesee. 
Oreste, son epee a la main, n'a plus besoin d'ecarter 
la foule des petits-maitres et de leur dire: "Mes- 
sieurs, permettez-moi de passer; je suis oblige 1 
d'aller tuer Pyrrhus . . . ." 

Why does Don Juan " hypocrite " (p. 137) seem 
rather strange? Hypocrisy belongs to his role. 
Moli&re's predecessors Dorimond and Villiers fur- 
nished some religious mockery, of which the author 



of Tartuffe willingly benefited; moreover, real, 
living "Don Juans " have screened themselves be- 
hind religious scruples. I need but quote Henry 
VHI of England's example, who pretended to feel 
conscience-stricken after eighteen years of mar- 
riage with Catherine of Aragon, his late brother's 
wife! 

For the same reason which makes Professor 
Schneegans prefer Goethe's " Gretchen " to " Hen- 
riette", I would adjudge the palm to Moliere's 
" Agnes ". Her letter to Horace (Jtcole des femmes, 
in. 4) is an unrivaled masterpiece of virginal 
purity. 

To the list of works and studies on Moli&re, 
which forms the appendix and which has already 
been augmented by Mahrenholtz (Ztschrft.f.frz. u. 
engl. Unterricht, Heft I, 1902, pp. 92-93), I but 
add: van Hamel, Het Letterhunde Leven van 
Franhrijk, Amsterdam, 1898, which contains: 
Moliere's Don Juan and Misanthrope. 
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GERMAN SYNTAX. 

Concerning the Modern German Relatives, " Das " 
and " Was," in Clauses Dependent upon Substan- 
tivized A djectives. By Staee Willabd Cutting. 
The Decennial Publications. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1902. 4to., pp. 111-131. 

Professor Cutting, in briefly outlining the history 
of was as a relative, says that " the use of was, 
first as an indefinite and later as an interrogative 
pronoun, is a common feature of Old High German 
and Middle High German syntax." This seems 
to mean that the change from the indefinite to the 
interrogative function of was took place in historic 
times. Now it is true that in the Indo-European 
languages the same word generally serves as in- 
definite and as interrogative pronoun, but there is 
apparently not sufficient evidence to show which 
of the two functions was the primary one. Theo- 
retically either may be derived from the other (cf. 
Paul, Prindpien? 121). A glance at the examples 
in Kelle's and Sievers' Glossaries to Otfrid and 
Tatian shows how much more often wer and waz 
were used as interrogatives than as indefinites even 



